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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The International Congress ot Spiritualists met in September at Bar- 
celona under the Presidency of Professor Asmara. The choice of a Span- 
iard seems to have disappointed a rather confident hope that a British Pres- 
ident would be elected in the person of Mrs. Hewat McKenzie of the: 
B. C. P. S. 

Mr. Maurice Barbanell reports that from its inception the Congress 
proceedings took on a dramatic character through the withdrawal of Ger- 
many from her representation on the Council. The German councillor, 
Herr Bruns, gave as his reason for resignation the belief he held in the 
opposition of the other countries to Germany. Mr. Barbanell thought it 
probable that Herr Bruns’ resignation would be followed by the secession 


of Germany from the International Federation of Spiritualists. 
* * * * * 


The doctrine of reincarnation, the adhesion to which has long dis- 
tinguished the European continental groups from their English confreres, 
very soon proved to be the main ground of argument and debate. The 
Latin delegates tried hard to commit the Congress to an acceptance of this 
belief, and the discussions that followed are described as violent. 

We understand, that the difficulty was finally surmounted by the 
drafting of a resolution affirming, for the non-Latin countries the doctrine 
of Survival, and of communication with the dead, and adding to these, for 
the Latins, the creed of reincarnation. The formation of a committee to 
examine the evidence for this belief was suggested. 

* * * * * 

Mediumship, says Mr. Barbanell, is severely discouraged in Spain. 
Catholics regard it with disdain as an unnecessary crutch to their faith. 
The spiritualist movement is “bookish” in character and is involved with 
social, economic, and reform problems. Mediums are few, and mostly re- 
garded with suspicion. The method of developing psychic faculty is gen- 
erally speaking unknown among the people. The suggestion of a public 
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demonstration of clairvoyance by an English medium as part of the pro 
ceedings was repudiated “in horror.” It would seem that the meetings led 
to interminable discussions and that the control of a chairman was lacking. 
Under such circumstances we are not surprised that the Congress has been 
spoken of as a fiasco. The Spanish Press is not favorable to the subject of 


spiritism and by no means fair to its exponents. 
* * %# %# 


An Associated Press message from London dated August 24th states 
that Miss Gene Dennis, the clairvoyant during her recent visit to England 
—where she is known as America’s “girl psychic’ —won for herself a great 
popular repute by her correct prediction of the 1934 Derby winner. Miss 
Dennis named Windsor Lad on a London stage when the horse was a rank 
outsider. This she did five weeks before the race. She is affirmed to have 
repeated the same prediction several times in face of the fact that Colombo 
was the favorite in the betting. 


The theatre managers had threatened to break her contract under the 
strict rules which, in England, forbid the prediction of public events. But 
Miss Dennis informed the Press that everywhere, audiences were yelling 
for the name of the Derby winner and that if she had not taken the “dare,” 
the crowds would have turned against her. “It was” she said “my big 
chance to make good.” 

But her real triumph came when her seership in connection with the 
Brighton trunk murders was disclosed. When the first body was found, 
she wrote in her weekly column: “This is connected in some way with an- 
other murder which, but for this, might never have been discovered.” 

Three weeks later, the second trunk murder was revealed during the 
search by the Brighton officers in connection with the first case. 


Miss Dennis also wrote much colorful information:on details which 


conflicted with the published information, but the police said that she was 


right. As a result she was summoned to Brighton to confer with the police 
authorities on the case. 
* * * * * 


It is desirable to correct a gross misrepresentation of fact which ap- 
pears in a recent issue of a New York Sunday paper in the course of a 
full-page illustrated article on the scientific “fakery” now alleged to be 
employed by professional mediums in America for the deception of their 
clients. With the general purport of the article we have no quarrel, since 
any effort to uncover methods of trickery is beneficial to the community. 
But when the fraud-hunter is himself careless as to the nature of the evi- 
dence on which he would seek to condemn the whole class of materializing 
mediums, there is apt to be a repercussion more harmful to his cause than 
to those who are the object of his attack. Thus when a certain amateur 
society of would-be scientific exponents of fraud offer as an illustration of 
a faked pair of spirit-hands a reproduction of a quite well-authenticated 
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picture of genuine paraffin casts obtained by the late Dr. Geley under test 
conditions and figured by him in his standard work,* we find good reason 
to protest. 

Mr. Robert Steele, styled by the New York American as “chief spook 
hunter” of the Miami Metapsychical Society, it must be inferred, furnished 
the newspaper with this illustration, readily identifiable by the well- 
informed student, but hardly so by the general reader of the Sunday paper, 
who is most unlikely to have access to Geley’s work. The plate of the 
spirit-hands, reproduced from the photograph figured in his book, is here 
labelled “Imprint of “Spirit-Hands’ in Paraffine, produced by the Manipu- 
lation of Specially Made Rubber Gloves.” 

Whether negligence or malice aforethought be responsible for this 
grave falsification of fact, Mr. Steele knows best. But the inclusion of 
such unsound material in an article framed to boost the scientific value of 
the Miami Society’s work undoubtedly discounts in its entirety the value 
of all the rest of the sensational evidence offered in the course of the article 
in question. 


THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Part X. 
Copyright 1934 by Frederick Bligh Bond 


A passive receptiveness being the characteristic of the perfect medium 
it follows that the channel of communication is liable to be invaded by all 
manner of influences which are able to strike one of the numerous keynotes 
in the very complex chord of his or her sensitivity. 

The utmost care and circumspection are needed to keep the clear line 
of psychical contact. Each sitter, unconsciously to himself or herself, 
brings to the sitting certain psychical associations, and these will sooner 
or later declare themselves in the writing. When there is, in a sitter’s 
mind, an unexpressed desire for some message or information foreign to the 
main purpose of the sitting, the thread of communication is apt to be broken 
by the sudden failure of continuity and the intrusion of fragmentary script 
of a quite irrelevant nature. If this state of things were permitted to con- 
tinue, a process of degeneration may eventuate, ending in a complete loss 
of control; and the script becomes valueless for the purpose intended. 

In the case of JBS, it was evident from the very onset of these ex- 
periments, that a strict rule would have to be observed in the limitation of 
her writing experiments with other sitters, at least so long as the Glaston- 
bury script was in the making. This rule would especially require to be 
enforced—at the risk of seeming ungracious—in the case of those social 
‘riends who, not unnaturally, would wish to obtain, through her help, 
messages of consolation from their departed friends and relatives. And it 
must be exercised without preference even to the disappointment of some 


who stood near to her in friendly and neighbourly relation. A difficult 
., "See Geley: Clairvoyance @ Materialisation. Plate XL. Fig. 82 to illustrate p. 233. 
‘Mediumship of Kluski Warsaw April and May 1922). Contrast with Geley’s own illustration 
‘rom a rubber-glove experiment. Plate XXX. Fig. 70, p. 223. 
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rule to observe—and how difficult for one whose gracious and kindly dis- 
position would make the denial a source of real regret and even positive 
unhappiness. 

Even as far back as January, pressure had been brought to bear upon 
JBS to sit with others for communications of personal interest to them, and 
as a result, some of our sittings became chaotic and the messages fragmen- 
tary and incoherent. She was herself gravely troubled and perplexed as 
to the future of the work. 

Whilst at home on the 27th January she felt impelled to take the 
pencil, and the following writing came through her hand: 

“This is of import: Listen and hear. The still small voice that breathes as far 
Voice from Heaven be yet so pulsed that the wave-beat of it flutters to extinction 
or is like to be drowned ‘neath the thunder of elemental emotion. 


Keep the clear purity of silent contact—else be ye led utterly astray and this rare 
channel that opens to high inspiration be impaired. 


One only completes the chain of contact by the mental plane, to things his store 
of gleaned knowledge helps him to envision. 


Intuition is yours. High contact is yours. Emotions shatter. Go humbly. Thou 
are as a servant and thy gifts not thine but the Lord’s. 


Tell him that is our friend—one time leader of the flock ecclesiastic and most 

humbly great—tell him to intercede for you and make the way straight. 
A WATCHER OF THE FIRE IMMORTAL.” 

The XXXVIIth Sitting took place on the 9th February—the usual 
group of three being present, and no others. JBS showed the “solus” writ- 
ing to FBB, who said a few words of strong encouragement tending to allay 
her fears and to maintain the clarity of the channel of communication for 
the future. But he had evidence, even in the course of this sitting, that 
it was not going to be any easy or simple matter. A short recital of this 
may be of general interest, so readers will, I trust, pardon a momentary 
digression from our Glastonbury theme. 


On the day previous to this sitting, FBB had spoken over the radio 
on the subject of Captain William Bligh and the Mutiny of the Bounty. 
His interest as a great-great nephew of Capt. Bligh (many of whose papers 
are in his possession) had led him to associate himself with the broadcast. 
JBS had listened in. She had not otherwise been acquainted with the 
story. But the appropriate “wavelength” had been stimulated and the 
channel being open, the memories of this old salt began to come through. 
Here is a graphic passage, excerpt from the script to demonstrate the power 
of a mental influence unconsciously—and without the least wish or inten’ 
tion—imported into the sitting. 


... “I be called by this new contraption of vocal power brought to harness and 
shot across space like cannons across sea speaking. . . . I that was and am not—I that 
be held up to ill-fame by man’s spite and venom and side-said truth. . . . My voice 
it was that did re-lay thine and call for a clearance of old scores. How then got 
ye the right o’t? 

(then in another hand) 


“Saw ye the waters of oil, black and sleek—the brass bowl of sun-blaze that held 
us as dead men parched and athirst? 
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Yet his will—his iron soul—strong as iron—just as steel—kept us that we, as 
mad dogs, lapped not up the water of life untimely and set an end to life unduly. 
A man—yea—a god;—and we to obedience unto death. 

Night,—and the sea aflame with hell’s fire. Oars a-dip, and runlets of molten 
flame dripping back;—and sleep to enchain the consciousness of all save one—the 
giant at the helm. 

So held he ever, and to guard. And at dark of dawn, one nigh crazed for to 
wet the swelled gullet of him did to suck at the brine. So as just vengeance struck 
(he) the pin of belaying and set sprawling the one who would to self-destruction. 

...Aclash of elements—without, the sharp snap of the cold—the rare keenness 
of ice—a land gripped by winter*— inset between a consciousness of torrid heat and 
summer seas. And I tell you, one consciousness is as real,—as present—as the other. 
Key you then in tune with us. The Past be not past... . 

Palm fingers spread—great palmate hands—-palms that fan to breath the torrid 
night. So found they them;—and as in the enchantments of tropic unreality lived 
they,—lulled to sleep by airs of balm and music born of sea a-beat on coral shores, 
so lay the soul of them enchanted. As children of a primal race lived they; and 
brothers were they of Nature’s brood—so drowsing. 

Not so the man of iron that slipped not back to elemental lure, but kept ever 
the strong leader——a British lion not by Circe enchanted. 

“Tahiti! The name hath a magic I had long forgot. Can ye sense the honey: 
drip of waters—the brew that lulls strong men to sleep? Thus is the story.” 

Here the writing changed abruptly and our old friend Johannes once 
more asserts his privilege to communicate. He is inclined to be a trifle 
sarcastic at the expense of the sailor-men. 

Johannes. “And if ye would that we sit all matin on thy seat of penance and 
wait the long yawp of these Jack-tars,—I wot not if it be of profit, but we see it not. 
Amen: now—enough is enough. We speak, and it’s no small pipe. Johan hath feet 
of clay, I wot: and o’er-large—giant—they be: so puts he down a “finis,” with stamp 
of authority. I be keeper; and none will I let in but (those) whom ye shall call. 

But the way is not certainly clear as yet for a serious effort to give 
us the rest of his after-death impressions. For the moment he must con- 
tent himself with small reminiscences. So he offers us a little verse which 
he calls “Morning in the Mint-garden.” 

“Whistle, blackbird, whistle well; 

The bergamot its tale shall tell. 
Whistle, blackbird, whistle. 

The daffodil and balm of bee 
Are sweet to see; 

And often doth the bird of dawn 
Sing well the song— 
The song prolong; 

And Johan, sleeping, wakes to hear.” 

“So sings a thought in his memory. Gray and old standeth the Dial of Days;— 
and Time leaves its markings effaced and leaving no sign, as the days flitting be un- 
marked on the face of eternal record. So was it in Glaston: for such was the secret 


ee of the monks; and ye minten-garden grew simples to balm the ill of 
all flesh.” 


SITTING XXXVIII. February 13th, 1934. 


With the thirty-eighth sitting, the right conditions seem to have been 


in a great measure restored. The Watcher solemnly invokes our attention 
*The communicator has entered sufficiently into the consciousness of earth to be aware of 
the prevailing temperature which was 14 degrees below zero this morning. FBB. 
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to that which is to be given us. Today, the theme of the After-life is to be 
continued,—first by Abbot Richard Whyting, martyred for his fidelity 


to his trust, and then by Johannes, who has still much to relate of his “true 
post-mortem” impressions. 

THE WATCHER: “Magnify the Lord: Speak good of His Name... . I be 
he that liveth and was dead.” . . . “Speak, and Thy servant heareth”—so saith Samuel 
to the Lord. So let thy soul speak.” 

RICHARD WHYTING: “I be the one-time Abbot of Glaston, and the task be 
set me to speak of those things that were but now a mystery. Death caught me—him 
by vulgate nomen ‘Ketch’—death, a glorious angel in a sable cloak—an angel feared 
by all, yet a friend in disguise.* 

So I, stepping from life to a whirling sense of passing—and deep down in the 
dark—and again to float upward to light and to a dazzle that dazed the yet human 
mind of me: and link tearing from earth-shell, as breaks the cord of birth:—so brake 
again the silver cord of mortal holding,—and new-born babe slept in arms of mother— 
of Morpheus—and, cradled thus, the last vestment of earth-scars and the clinging 
taint of life’s mordant influence slipped away. And the immortal Embryo of me lay 
cleansed. . . . 

I, humble Brother of the Church:—I, weak vessel that did melt to senile weeping 
at the touch of pain, yet did thole} to the end—I awoke: and all athirst for what life’s 
longing had set a crave for in me. “And what to follow?”, saith mortal mind. And 
now a questing,—and now a note of doubt let in ‘mid prayers and praise as runs a 
black thread in the purest weaving:—‘Be there a shore beyond that foot shall reach 
when groping in the dark—that foot shall reach across the black abyss?” So cometh 
to mind unchurchly question—yet smothered beneath triumphant shouting of surety 


orthodox. 

And Whytinge, all eager, looketh hither and yon;—and behold! at first an un- 
changed seeming.” 

Bewildering indeed to the mind trained in orthodox notions of heaven 
to find an environment like that of earth. 

‘“Heaven-land then be not a vast choiring, nor saints a winged host! Home-land 
be Heaven-land!—and Heaven and Home close knit to one so questing. 

Friends of long syne—and brothers lost—and mother-love that sang in lullabyes 
of earth-waking! 

And Johan—good lad—most sincerely mourned :—he again to me in rough bear’s 
hug and a great welcome. How can dazed martyr-abbot, so stepping in at Heaven's 
gate, comprehend the homely loving, as door flung back—and the betterment of all 
home-comings of earth and this great greeting for him?” 


JOHANNES BRYANT speaks. 

“Good Father hath gone. And may not mine own tongue do to tell that which 
should be duly set in this thine log-book of the voyage of Life? 

Now would I not have ye to dwell in a mizzlement, nor to hold the misreading 
that earth be all of heaven—nor even that the first step be the length of the journey. 
Once acclimate to things of other seeming, where Three be re-set to Four, and new 
space be put to measurement, I knew more truly the forms about mine self.” 

FBB (to Johannes): “And is not Time itself—the Path of Memory— 
that Fourth measurement of which you speak?’ 


JOHANNES: “And would ye be a wizzard or a juggler of parts, that ye riddle 
out my riddle ere it be writ? 


*This term was quite unintelligible to JBS. It is explained as a reference to “Jack Ketch,” 
the vulgar name (vulgate nomen) for the hangman in old England and the allusion will be 
understood when we recall the manner of the Abbot's death. FBB. 


7A “thole” is a hold-fast. 
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Now can ye not see that Space and Time be one? Now can Johan—who be 
thick in the head—not tell ye in fair argument the truth o'. 

He can see—look ye now!—he can see through (a thing) and under it—and 
a-low and aloft—and ahind and afore—and Lord knoweth what not else can he see. 

But all that is traileth what not, behind it!—and putteth forth feelers as the 
crawfish, and feeleth to times to come.” 

We all expressed our satisfaction on reading this and complimented 


Johannes on his exposition of the mystery of the added Time-Dimension. 

JOHANNES: “Now do ye bedazzle me with over-much of encore—so now I 
set foot in new land and did see—yet as through a glass darkly. It be strange to 
look afore and to see behind as a soldier, on looking at polished shield, seeth all that 
follows him. ; 

And I, gazing all content on the bulking thickness of common form, it doth to 
thin;—and through-peeping, cometh that which lieth hid. Or it doubleth to uncertain 
shape, and I to be wary withal. 

Now there’s also a new bit to riddle out. Sound from earth poppeth up here as 
Shape—as the myriad crystals of the liquid caught to ice be living notes that chink 
and form crystalline clearness of sound. 


Up,—up,—so far up gamut of scale that they be lost in thin beats, to a tinkle- 
ment exquisite as fairy singing. 


j 

5 So, too, do lower notes—-on the air as thunder sounding—bring up rounded bulk, 

| of cosmic masses: and dimly did ye men of Norlands envisage such as gods—and 

1 THOR they brought to birth.” 

n (after a short recess: influence changes.) 

h M P. - A : and a host of old-timers. . . . Walls to sit on;— 

y music—yes,—of a more recent date;—can you remember the fallen walls and the 
peaceful sunshine—and the tune softly whistled—you sitting there in the twilight? 

v One doesn’t forget! 

Broken notes of celestial harmony: that which passeth on in fierce emotion and 

n ecstasy of devotion unexpressed, dies not nor wanes, but ever groweth greater—a 
rounded whole. 

i The Company of Avalon holdeth together as a strong unit of life: and, un- 
hindered by mortality, hath become a Power for Good, invincible and indestructible— 

es a vast Hymn to God—a vast Army to conquer all:—Incense from the many censers 
of uplifted lives that maketh holy the very ground of earth where standeth the sem- 

's blance of THAT which Was and Ever Shall Be. Amen.” 
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FRANZ ANTON MESMER 


A HISTORY OF MESMERISM* 


The volume recently published under this title will be welcomed by 
students of the origins of our modern psychical and spiritist movements 
since it throws much light on dark places. It is customary, for example, to 
date the spiritualistic cults of the century that is past from the Hydesville 
knockings of the Fox sisters and generally speaking from the phenomenal 
side of the matter whilst the silent growth of our psychical knowledge from 
the empirical studies of “animal magnetism” is less fully recognized as an 
essential factor in the development of the cult of spirit-communication 
which is now a dominant aspect of human activity in all parts of the globe. 
In the book before us, Margaret Goldsmith has therefore done a great ser- 
vice in making plain the threads of interest and knowledge from which 
this vast fabric of modern thought and practice has been woven. Her sub 
title “A History of Mesmerism” might well have been the principal title. 
Franz Anton Mesmer is a symbol only, though an important one, of a proc: 
ess of human thought which was slowly growing and acquiring power all 
through the mediaeval and post-mediaeval eras and which began to emerge 
unmistakably in the XVIIIth century. Though Mesmer himself is not 
generally remembered, his interpretation of “animal magnetism” marked the 
beginning of mental therapy as we understand it today. It was chiefly due 
to him and to his disciples that the idea of the power of the mind over the 
body was slowly emancipating itself from a belief in cures by magic or re 
ligion. It is now universally admitted that the mind is susceptible to sug: 
gestion that may operate to relieve or cure nervous and even physical dis- 
orders, and the acceptance of this point of view has become an integral part 
of our modern consciousness. Human beings felt vaguely that there must 
be some influence of the “soul” on the body. Disease was attributed to 
evil demons, and protective divinities were evoked. The Greeks recognized 
the value of confidence on the part of the sufferer in his healer, and both 
Greeks and Romans believed in the practice of the laying-on of hands. But 
the power to heal was connected by them with the beneficent might of the 
temporal ruler who was regarded as being closest among men to the gods. 
As witness to this belief there is a cure recorded of a blind and lame man 
by the Emperor Vespasian by the instrumentality of touch; and another, 
spoken of by Aelianus, as accomplished by the Emperor Hadrian. Miss 
Goldsmith gives several pages to a review, from her angle, of the miracles 
of Jesus, pointing out how his success depended upon his own conviction of 
Divine power as well as on the suggestibility of the patient. Following 
Him, the saints of the early church claimed and exercised this power. But 
they did not support the theory that only temporal rulers could cure the 
sick. During the Middle Ages, however, this old belief survived and ac- 


quired strength. The powers of Church and State were merged into one 
*Published by Doubleday Doran & Co., New York, 1934. 
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in the minds of the simple. The tradition, so contrary to the teachings of 
Jesus, afhrmed that only Emperors and Kings can heal the afflicted. In 
England, Edward the Confessor, and in France, Philip I, are said to have 
been the first rulers to cure by the “Royal touch.” Later this became a 
part of the “Divine Right” of kings. Dr. Johnson was thus touched for 
scrofula by Queen Anne. 

In 1597 Dr. William Tooker tried to prove that only kings of Eng- 
land were thus endowed. The claim enraged the French, and Laurent, 
Chancellor of the University of Montpellier, published a vigorous denial, 
contending that the Kings of France alone possessed this divine gift. This 
superstitious attitude continued well into the XVIIIth century and has not 
entirely ceased today. But philosophers of the XVIth and XVIIth cen- 
turies such as Paracelsus preached the doctrine that faith was the really 
curative element, just as imagination was the cause of diseases. Paracelsus 
believed in a “sympathetic system” of medicine—in the emanation of a fluid 
of magnetic order. The power of the magnet had long been known, but 


Faracelsus was the first to suggest that the human body itself might be 
endowed with magnetic force. 


There were others in his own century who seem to have suspected 
this truth. Malebranche, born 1638, asks whether people might not be 
made ill or well under the domination of a personality more forceful than 
their own. But Descartes first voiced the idea that the soul and body might 
be conjoined in dynamic inter-relation. He pointed to the pineal gland as 
the “seat of the soul.” He marked the power of the emotions to generate 
physical states and thus turned from mediaeval conceptions towards our 
modern ideas of psychotherapy. In England Valentine Greatrakes the 
“Touch Doctor” or “Stroker” had a great vogue as a healer in the 
XVIIth century, treating patients for “King’s Evil” and acquiring wide 
fame; so much so that the regular physicians became jealous and attempted 
to stop him. Father Gassner, the exorcist, did his miracles by hypnotic 
suggestion largely, and this is shown by the report of a commission of the 
Catholic Church dated 1775. Mesmer had occasion to study Gassner’s 
methods shortly before his death in 1779; but he could see no connection 
between these and his own later contribution. 

Mesmer’s method was developed in three stages. (1) with the use 
of steel magnets as transmitters of the “fluid”: (2) with other substances 
for the like purpose: and (3) by direct personal contact. In 1775 he first 
called the force “animal magnetism.” But he was slow in arriving at the 
point of recognizing that his own body might be emanating the health-giv- 
ing fluid. 

One evening Mesmer, at the suggestion of friends, tried to influence 
a patient from a distance, and to his own surprise, succeeded. This was 
the beginning of hypnotism, as a mental rapport was substituted for a phy- 
sical one. His fame rose rapidly, in spite of obstinate opposition from the 
medical fraternity. It was rumoured that his patients seemed like sleep- 
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walkers, acting on his suggestions but unconscious of anything but his 
personality. Mesmer’s colleagues attributed this to the devil. Today we 
call it hypnotic trance. One of his finest cures was made instrumental in 
his professional downfall and he was expelled (most unjustly) from the 


medical faculty and exiled from Vienna. Thus in 1778 he took up his 
abode in Paris. 


Miss Goldsmith discusses somnambulism and seership. Mesmer rec- 
ognized an inner sensibility (innere Sinn) in his patients, but never carried 
experiment far in this direction, though he was aware of the work of the 
Puysegur brothers in inducing the magnetic sleep and eliciting “supernat- 
ural” powers of perception in the subject. Puysegur’s discoveries are sum- 
marised in his Memoire pour servir a histoire et a l’etablissement du mag- 
netisme. He still held to Mesmer’s idea of a fluid of universal nature. But 
the phenomena induced, and especially the power of occult diagnosis mani- 
fested in certain magnetized persons caused another group of faith-healers 
to introduce a religious and spiritistic element into their scheme. The Che- 
valier de Barbarin founded a school usually termed the Spiritists or Ani- 
mists, cultivating the faculties of clairvoyance and prophecy. But the 
Revolution abruptly terminated all such activities. 


“In their practices” says our author, “these “Animists’ were the un- 
conscious forerunners of the modern spiritualist movement.” The first 
step towards the degeneration of Mesmer’s philosophic doctrines had be- 
gun: the degradation ‘of his magnetic science to the craze for phenomena 
and the emotional excitement they afford:—a degradation whose effects we 
witness today. But the therapeutic aspect of his work was cultivated and 
developed under Dr. John Elliotson who was converted to the theory of 
animal magnetism when Dupotet visited England in 1837. Then came the 
work of Dr. James Braid. Both names have left an imperishable record, 
but Braid’s attitude was always scientific in contrast to Elliotson’s. It was 
under Elliotson that the first surgical operations under hypnotism took 
place in England (University College Hospital). Braid proved hypnotism 
a subjective phenomenon. But medical orthodoxy bitterly opposed his 
theories and practice, and as a result in England, as in France, the subject 
was tabu for twenty years or more, and mesmerism was exploited by char- 
latans, who may thus be regarded as the illegitimate offspring of the ultra- 
orthodox, seeing that their existence is always the protest of nature against 
a blind conservatism and an over-restrictive tyranny, though our author 
does not stress the fact. It is of course obvious enough today in the rela- 
tion of mediumship to the churches. It was the work of Mesmer’s dis- 
ciples which initiated spiritualistic enquiry. The first recorded conversa- 
tions with spirits go back to the year 1787. They were made in a Sweden- 
borgian community in Sweden and are discussed in a controversy with a 
Strassburg group.* Serious study of this aspect of the mesmeric pheno- 


mena followed. The heredity of the spiritualist cult in England is traced 


*We note on p. 239 a misprint, the date 1887 being given for 1787. There are others 
on pp. 220, 239. 
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through the XIXth century to the time of Blavatsky and up to modern 
days. The author points out the strangeness of the fact that Mary Baker 
Eddy, in spite of her profound hatred of Mesmer’s theories, yet kept his 
memory alive tenaciously. Her doctrine of “malicious animal magnetism” 
is witness of this. 

We congratulate Miss Margaret Goldsmith on her very able and clear 
summary of the origins of so many of our modern psychical conclusions. 
Her work should be in the hands of all students. 


Tue Eprror 
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Copyright 1934 by 
SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 
Part XII 
THE TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE 


Consciousness and memory are not, of themselves, sufficient to ac-: 
count for the immense psychic superiority of man. Had he no other 
equipment than this, each individual would be compelled to go back al- 
most to the beginning to accumulate for himself his entire stock of knowl- 
edge. But civilized man is not forced to go back and thus begin for him- 
self. He is at the top of the psychic world because of his ability to profit 
by the wisdom of others: even of the dead. The sages have set down for 
us, in characters unintelligible to most, their experience in many matters 
of great import. The little black lines that they have left have been made 
over into other little black lines and these latter bring to us thoughts that 
often guide our conduct. How does it happen that these little black 
curlicues, long since shaped by men. remote in space and time, are as 
potent as the hypnotist? 

Mr. Bevan suggested that for the Rationalist there is no spirit world 
outside living men and animals which can deflect the working of strict 
physical law, or from which a communication can come to the mind of 
man. He then goes on to remind us that “Here all around us are these 
lumps of matter, flesh and bones, moving about under the direction of non- 
material things, desires, emotions and values. The problem, the inter- 
ference, is here in all its gravity, whether there is any spiritual agency in 
the world or not.” From this it is inferred that within the non-material 
things—desires, emotions and values—there exists an energy capable of 
moving these lumps of flesh and bone: and the Rationalist must explain as 
best he can how the energy contained within certain communications from 
the dead still influence our daily conduct. 

Whoever has emerged second best after an encounter with a high- 
pressure salesman is very apt to agree with Mr. Bevan. At the end of a 
half or three quarters of an hour he found himself tied up in a contract 
for the purchase of an article for which he has no need and then begins 
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to wonder how it happened he became foolish enough to so commit him- 
self. But he finds himself fast in the toils of a legal contract. 

That evening he goes to the theater and finds a hypnotist upon the 
stage. At a call for volunteers several persons offer themselves and short- 
ly thereafter the performer prompts them to all sorts of ridiculous actions. 
The victim of the salesman may begin to wonder if he too was worked 
upon in a manner somewhat similar. 

The next day the subject of our study sits down to read a book by a 
living author. In the beginning he finds himself in violent opposition to 
the views expressed therein. But as he reads on he finds himself yielding 
more and more to the argument and he finishes by acclaiming himself in 
complete accord with the writer. Thereafter, throughout his life, he 
shapes his conduct along the lines set out in that book. It will scarcely 
be maintained that the paper and ink, apart from the intelligence of the 
writer, have operated to bring about this change. It is now apparent that 
an individual, perhaps far removed from you in space, may influence you 
for better or for worse. 

Assuming that intellectual values are spiritual values and in fact do 
influence our conduct it would be dividing the hair *twixt south and south- 
west side to draw a distinction between the arguments presented to us 
in person and those presented to us through the medium of the printed 
page. Those very practical people, the advertisers, make great use of the 
latter method. It is equally futile to distinguish between the author living 
and the author dead. Confucius is today far more potent in shaping the 
life of China than is any living Chinese. Of English writers Shakespeare has 
done most to fashion the culture of his fellow-countrymen. Of the man 
but little is known: of Shakespeare the mind a vast amount. Suppose 
such a thing were possible for us, would we choose to have Shakes- 
peare preserved to us in flesh and blood,—sans mind,—or present in his 
intellectual capacity,—sans body? lll the better part of the man still 
lives: has left its permanent impress on humanity. For generations actors 
such as Kean, Macready, Forrest, Booth, Mrs. Siddons and Mary Ander- 
son have spent a large portion of their lives in living over, in minute detail, 
the very real personages emanating from the brain of the immortal bard. 
By no inadvertence can these creations of his brain be mistaken for those 
of any other. Homer continues to be read; and survivals such as these are 
for us the practical measure of a limited immortality. 

The point is that the energy which, more than three hundred years 
ago, flitted through the brain of the great poet, filters today through other 
brains,—in all of them raising up and recording images practically similar 
to those originally produced in the brain of Shakespeare. The Immortal 
Bard! “True,” said M. Henri Bergson, “immortality can not be proved 
experimentally, for experience can only be experience of a limited duration; 
and when religion speaks of immortality, it appeals to revelation. But it 
would be something, it would indeed be a great step forward, were we able 
to establish on the ground of experience the possibility, much more were 
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it the probability, of survival for a time.” It will be a step forward could 
it be shown that the energy that activated the cells within brains such as 
these is still existent and a much greater step, could an approach be made 
toward a showing of how that energy today can operate to bring to life 
these identical images within the cells of your own brain. 

Bear in mind that there are two distinct methods of remembering; 
one voluntary and the other spontaneous. Since the voluntary is con- 
sidered to be the later of the two methods it is logical to expect that it 
evolved from a form that was already in existence; that is, that it was a 
further development to new uses of a mechanism already in existence. 

A word, through sight, sound or touch (Braile) may arouse a vivid 
image stored in memory but before that is possible much matter must be 
arranged in precisely the proper form. An association between the word 
and the image must exist. The greater the mastery of words the greater 
the capacity to arouse the images. With the printed word the letters 
must be arranged in definite sequence. The letters must fall within a certain 
visual range. They must be properly illuminated: to mention but a few 
of the arrangements of matter that are prerequisites for the transmission 
of intelligence. 

When one, properly equipped, steps to his library shelf, and takes 
down a book upon some abstruse subject and settles himself to master it, 
he has voluntarily chosen to set in motion a process that gives rise to a 
long series of images from which his emotions, his loves, hates and fears are 
completely excluded. 

When so functioning, the brain bears a very close likeness to a radio 
receiver. Each is a mechanism for converting the faintest of electric waves 
into consciousness. 

Consider a broadcast coming from New York to California. With 
a radius of approximately three thousand miles, what is your estimate of 
the amount of energy from that five thousand kilowatt station that reaches 
your little forty foot aerial? Yet such a stimulus from that distant station 
may be built up, by energy taken from A and B and C batteries until it 
agitates a sufficient volume of air to make it audible a mile or more away. 
Even the most delicate whisper from that instrument might release the 
dynamic energy of an army and turn the eyes of all the world in that di- 
rection. Part way, at least, such message is electron-borne. However faint 
the stimulus that set that receiver in motion, it must be a giant compared 
with some that start the human mechanism going. 


Within a certain short radius any broadcast may be brought within 
the scope of your consciousness through the medium of a small crystal 
set. Farther away a rather inferior set will give you an understanding 
of what is going on. When the station is five thousand miles or more re- 
tnoved a very superior set is required. 

So it is with brain sets. Some are wired for wide reception, some 
never reach beyond the narrow limits of the daily routine. As Mr. 
“itch puts it, “Untrained minds are incapable of understanding the mean- 
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ing of a profound treatise. Words alone cannot convey the meaning, 
without the previous work in the intellectual field. A trained mind is 
therefore in correspondence with a more complex, and subtler environ- 
ment, one that brings to such a mind a wealth of discernment and com- 
prehension, far beyond the reach of those less educated. But there must 
always exist a structural adaptation to such training, before the organized 
memory can be established.” 

The preordained capacity of the radio set is almost universally known: 
that of the brain set is not so widely recognized. However good the in- 
strument, a broken tube or a tumor;—an exhausted battery or shock;— 
may make it impossible to get the expected results. — 

Or it may be that the intelligence desired is expressed in some un- 
known language and while the message is received there is no understand- 
ing of its contents. For one or another reason matter may not be so ar- 
ranged that the intelligence that is transmitted can be understood. 


It is only through the interaction of electricity with matter that we 
understand the little that we do. The air, at this very moment, is filled 
with messages that would thrill, could we but catch and understand them. 
Practically all of them are passing through our brains as through so much 
sodden clay. Do you doubt it? Then try making of your own body an 
aerial for your radio. There! You have touched a mechanism, which 
combined with your own equipment, has converted into consciousness an 
electric stimulus of which but a moment before you were utterly oblivious. 
Who will pretend to say that these man made messages are the only ones 
that might be converted into consciousness? 

To start that radio into action certain parts of the instrument must 
be so arranged that the current travels over them in a particular way. 
It must be dialed for the station that you seek and that requires an effort 
of the will:—Your will, not that of the radio. To voluntarily remember 
something the brain must likewise be tuned in. “The ‘TP whatever the ‘I’ 
may be” must turn the dial. Whatever it may be it is conceived as mag- 


netic and as such may have all those powers of the lodestone so vividly 
described by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Life is not conducted on any such plane as that described. You will 
search in vain for the great drama, the interesting novel, the stirring poem 
that is couched in any such language as that which is habitually used by 
our scientific friends. Loves, angers and fears in their varying shades and 
combinations: these are the stuff of which life is made. These are the 
things that influence us and they are the things that move our neighbors 
and our friends and our enemies. Our emotions move us. We go down 
the street and bump into one or the other of these. Our day: our whole 
life may thereby be changed. Almost anything may start the train of 
thought. 

For miles and miles the floor of the forest bears a heavy carpeting 
of brown pine needles. These needles hold great amounts of carbon. In 
the air all about there are vast stores of oxygen. In the ordinary course 
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of events some of this oxygen will slowly unite with the carbon of those 
needles and they will rot. Underneath, if there be more dampness the 
process will go on more rapidly but in either event it goes on at a com- 
paratively slow rate. Into that forest comes a youth on mischief bent. 
From his pocket he takes an ordinary lens and with it he focuses the rays 
of the sun upon those needles. In a moment they flare up into flames. 
Now oxygen and carbon are uniting at a furious rate. The little glass 
is slipped back into the pocket. Its capacity for starting other fires has 
in no measure been reduced. 

Thereafter the people flee in terror before the great sheets of flame 
that are driving towards them. Hundreds of men are called to toil and 
sweat ‘upon the fire line, meanwhile vowing vengeance upon the mis- 
creant who has done this thing. What a trifling thing it was that set all 
of these physical and emotional forces in action! 

A prism of glass set in a spectroscope decodes the messages from 
the stars and we gossip of the comings and goings of those vast suns far 


out 1n space. 
The Rosetta stone, containing a decree of Ptolemy V, in Greek and 


hieroglyphic, unravelled all the lore of ancient Egypt and the effort caused 
no change in it. 


By the thousands, men and women flock to some great art gallery, 
there to gaze with rapt emotion upon a piece of canvas whereon the great 
artist has spread a pint of paint. These visitors are moved, often pro- 
foundly so and yet there is not the slightest change either in the colors or 
in the canvas. Its power to move has been not one whit impaired. 

Into a few discs of composition stuff Caruso poured all the intelli- 
gence of his great art. Put that disc into a phonograph and a bit of me- 
chanical energy converts a few tremulous lines back into electricity and 
another bit of mechanism sets the air into vibration. Caruso is alive again! 
Part way, again, that message is electron borne. 

Glance over the shoulder of the conductor as he guides his orchestra 
through the mazes of the ninth symphony, built as it is out of the mere 
remembrances of sound, of pitch, of rhythm and intensity. A frail baton 
snaps into action a few men equipped with brass and wood and gut. A 
great conductor, scanning that score, can bring ten thousand people to 
their feet in wild applause. The transformed energy of a Beethoven long 
since dead, has stirred them to their very depths. That score has quite 
the same ability to create emotion as did the little burning glass. Through 
the instrumentality of that score men have been induced to act in unison, ~ 
sound waves have been produced, converted into electrical, chemical and 
mechanical energy manifest in a great ovation to that conductor and his 
orchestra. 

These are the days of talkies done in colors. In some play there may 
be wit and humor to shake our sides in laughter: sympathy and tragedy 
that wring the heart. Night after night great audiences laugh boisterously 
ot the same incidents. Time and again tears gush forth in sympathy and 
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this happens without in the least detracting from the power of that film 
to move the very next audience that fills the theater or the one that 
comes in a year from now. The author passed a few pages of manuscript 
to the manager and he passed their parts to the actors. From the written 
words they build up their images and by words and actions they pass the 
author’s meaning on to you. An inflection, a pause, a glance may have a 
world of meaning. Movement, color, sound: all come to you through the 
medium of light waves. They have been photographed upon a narrow 
film of celluloid and are afterwards presented in their original form. 

The written or the printed page; the disc, the score, the film: all are 
records of images that once passed through a human brain. All conserve 
an energy that once was animate;—an energy that time and time again may 
be called upon to quicken similar images in other brains far removed in 
time and space. 

The questions then arise: of what does this buried energy consist, and 
how is it again resurrected? In the sense that a bit of mineral crystal may 
change certain radio waves passing through it, or that a lens bends the 
rays of the sun so that they fall upon a much smaller area and so cause com- 
bustible material to ignite, or magnify print too fine to be read with the 
naked eye and so start the chemical reactions that accompany conscious’ 
ness:—in this same sense the printed page, the colored films, through their 
power of selecting the rays permitted to strike the eye and thus of deter- | 
mining the images to be revived, are entitled to a place among the catalysts. 

Each of the things that have been here set out causes a transforma- 
tion of energy in some one’s brain. They themselves have remained un- 
changed. How then, will you manage to exclude them from a place with- 
in the following definition? “Catalysts are substances which change the 
velocity of a given chemical reaction without modification of the energy 
features of the reaction?” There would seem to be some justice in in- 
cluding them, especially in view of the fact that Professor Hilditch adds 
this further qualification, “It is by no means agreed however, that a cata- 
lyst can only alter the speed of a chemical reaction which would take 
place (possibly exceedingly slowly) in any case; the view has been main- 
tained consistently by various workers throughout the development of the 
catalyst theory that a catalyst can actually initiate a chemical change, that 
is to say, can cause an action to occur which in its absence would definitely 
not proceed.” 

If we are calling upon the catalyst for help in explaining the wonder- 
ful things that take place in the brain and elsewhere in the human body 
we should be prepared to show that in that brain and body there resides a 
catalyst capable of performing the work required. 

Just as, before the appearance of that burning glass, the oxygen of 
the air attacked but slowly the carbon of the pine needles, so in the hu 
man body, in the absence of the catalyzing agent, the oxygen of the air 
burns the hydrogen and the carbon very slowly. In the absence of this 
agent the body temperature of the body rapidly sinks to almost the level 
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of the surrounding atmosphere as may be seen, first, when the infant is 
still born and second, when death has stopped the catalyst. In the first 
instance the body never acquired any heat of its own and in the second it 
lost what it had. The thing lost by death is the difference of electrical 
potential and by inference this is the thing in some way concerned in 
catalysis. 

Professor Mathews says, “Living matter is a combustion engine, with 
cylinders and connecting rods of molecular dimensions and provided, pos 
sibly, with an electric sparking device not so dissimilar in principle from 
that of an internal combustion or explosion engine. * * * * Living mat- 
ter is hence peculiar in the speed with which these hydrolytic, oxidative, 
reduction or condensation reactions occur in it; and it owes this property 
to various substances, catalytic agents, or enzymes, found in it everywhere. 
Were it not for these substances reactions would go on so slowly that the 
phenomena of life would be quite different from what they are. Since 
these catalytic substances are themselves produced by a chemical change 
preceding that which they catalyze, we might, perhaps, call them the mem- 
ories of those former chemical reactions, and it is by means of these mem- - 
ories or enzymes, that the cells become teachable in a chemical sense and 
capable of transacting their chemical affairs with greater efficiency.” 

In strenuous exercise there is an insistent call for adrenaiin: to be 
followed by great increase of body heat. In the fevers of infection we 
have the heightened temperature and the unbidden images. Adrenalin 
is then another agent concerned in catalysis since oxidation generates the 
current that is absent in death. 

There is one agent that produces death in a manner that is spectacu- 
lar; hydrocyanic acid. Oxidation almost immediately stops with the con- 
sequence that the venous blood remains red because it still retains its 
oxygen. Its action is not understood but it has called attention to the pos 
sibility that iron plays a part as a catalytic agent in oxygen metabolism. 
Otto Warberg is of opinion that the function of iron, is that of the catalyz- 
ing element. “In low concentration cyanide completely inhibits the oxy- 
gen uptake of many living cells, both of the tissues of the higher animals 
and bacteria. A similar part is played by other substances reacting with 
iron, such as arsenious acid, hydrogen sulphide and the like.” | 

It is not difficult to detect extraordinarily minute concentrations of 
materials, such as cyanides, by their effect in reducing the catalytic power 
of platinum in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide.” 

Every living cell in the body requires oxygen and is it by mere coin- 
cidence that iron is found in practically every one of them? Further- 
more, whether thoughts come spontaneously or in response to a demand 
by the will the same element is found capable of handling the work in 
hand. Is this too a mere coincidence? 

Whether justified or not, the general opinion seems to be that the 
instinctive is the more ancient manner of thinking? Then one may specu 
late that the more rapid method of getting ideas into action evolved be- 
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cause it was accidentally discovered that the iron used as the basis of the 
catalytic action had also that other property of magnetism which could 
be used to better advantage. 

Seemingly there is as great a mystery involved in the magnets and 
catalysts as in the occult actions of the mind. Do these material things ac- 
tually reach out into the ether to avail themselves of hidden stores of 
energy? If this be true, then may not Will and Intuition follow them? 

Out of India came telepathy.* You may have no greater faith in it 
than does O. O. McIntyre. He wrote, “I confess to no belief in mind 
reading. Yet I recently saw a manifestation of its trickery that left a 
roomful of intelligent people speechless. * * * * My wife, for instance, 
wrote: ‘Who is K. G. and where born?’ After writing the question 
secretively she placed it in a vanity case. No one came near. The mystic 
suddenly exclaimed: “K. G. is Kate Gatewood, your mother’s maiden 
name. She was born May 1, 1854, in Gallipolis, Ohio.” The answer was 
so absolutely correct I spent the rest of the evening peeking under chairs. 
Fifty other questions were so answered.” 

Learned societies have spent much time investigating such phenom- 
ena and the majority opinion would seem to favor telepathy.+ Mr. Upton 
Sinclair has recently published a book “Mental Radio” and he gives some 
interesting experiments performed by his wife. He states that she is re- 
markably sympathetic and this we take to mean that along certain lines 
she is extremely emotional. 

Mrs. Sinclair explains how she prepares herself to receive telepathic 
messages and the process certainly suggests that she does every thing that 
is possible to prevent the will from taking any part in the test. We have 
it in her own words. “The first thing you have to learn the trick of un 
divided attention, or concentration. By these terms I mean something 
quite different from what is ordinarily meant. One ‘concentrates’ on writ’ 
ing a chapter in a book, or on solving a problem in mathematics but this 
is a complicated process of dividing one’s attention, giving it to one detail 
after another, judging, balancing, making decisions. The kind of con 
centration I mean is putting the attention on one object, or one uncom 
plicated thought, such as joy, or peace and holding it there steadily. It 
isn’t thinking; it is inhibiting thought, except for one thought, or one ob- 
ject in thought. 

You have to inhibit the impulse to think things about the object, to 
examine it, or appraise it, or to allow memory-trains to attach themselves 
to it. The average person has never heard of such a form of concentra- 
tion, and so has to learn how to do it. Simultaneously, he must learn to 


*They know (some of them) that news travels up and down India without the aid of wire, 
semaphore, or radio; and faster than any mechanical means yet invented can achieve. It seems 
to travel almost with the speed of thought; but although it gets noised abroad, none will ever 
tell which individual released it. (Talbot Mundy.). 

There is the notorious instance of the news of Lord Roberts’ relief of Kandahar reaching 
Bombay long before the government in Simla knew the facts. (See Lord Roberts’ “Forty 
Years in India.) 


+See Scientific American for July 1934. 
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relax, for strangely enough, a part of concentration is complete relaxation. 

There seems to be a contradiction here, in the idea of simultaneously 
concentration and relaxation. I do not know whether this is due to a con- 
tradiction in the nature of the mind itself, or to our misunderstanding of 
its nature. Perhaps we each have several mental entities, or minds, and 
one of these can sleep (be blankly unconscious) while another supervises 
the situation, maintaining the first one’s state of unconsciousness for a 
desired period, and then presenting to it some thought or picture, agreed 
on in advance, thus restoring it to consciousness.” 

Mrs. Sinclair seems to have found a way in which she could more or 
less submerge her will and turn the control of her brain over to those forces 
that direct spontaneous or intuitional thinking. This lack of will-control 
may be the basis of her contention that it is possible to be conscious and 
unconscious at the same time. The victims of amnesia lose their control 
over certain sections of their brains. Mrs. Sinclair carried her experiments 
so far that Dr. Morton Prince wrote to her to warn her of their dangerous 
nature. 

It may be that Samuel Taylor Coleridge habitually used the chemi- 
cal method. He was notoriously lacking in will power and yet he gave 
us some very pleasing verse. What of those mathematical prodigies who 
seem to reach out into space for the instantaneous answer to the most 
complicated of problems or of those rare individuals who know time? Did 
Morton Prince’s experiment (The Unconscious, p. 170) give a faint and 
hazy hint of how they work? “The sum was not apparently done as soon 
as one would do it when awake, by volitional calculations, but rather the 
figures added themselves, in a curious sort of way.” : 

Perhaps you insist that such things never occur except as a result of 
the remembering of former memories. In man voluntary movement is 
controlled from the cortex of the brain. If you are correct does it not 
follow that a very young infant could only perform such voluntary move- 
ments as had been taught to it? Else how would it have obtained the 
memory? May not the infant, the mathematical prodigy and young mi- 
grant birds all get their knowledge in like manner? Dr. Arthur Lands- 
borough Thompson, writing for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, says, “Bird 
migration cannot be explained on a basis of intelligent action, on the anal- 
ogy of a human being who seeks a milder climate for the winter, without 
assuming an analytical appreciation of the recurrence of seasonal events 
and a power of rational action altogether beyond anything which there is 
ground for considering as characteristic of the avian mind. * * * * The 
performance of migration must be regarded as the expression of an inborn 
instinct, a racial custom transmitted by inheritance, and only on this basis 
can any approach be made to an understanding of the facts. (The na- 
ture of instinct is, of course, itself a riddle, but it is a well known factor 
in animal life and in no way peculiar to this special question.) And if 
it be admitted that migration behavior is essentially instinctive, several 
problems naturally present themselves. The instinct must, in the first 
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place serve useful ends: the custom is an expensive one and would not 
persist if it did not bring advantage to the race. * * * * The fact that 
the instinct is useful does not explain its existence, although it may ac- 
count for its survival. A thing does not happen merely because it is ad- 
vantageous that it should happen: some effective cause must operate so 
that the end may be attained. * * * * There must be a further element in 
the causation of migration. In addition to an origin or ultimate cause, 
there must be an immediate stimulus or occasional cause, on the analogy 
of the hand which packs the explosive charge in a cartridge, and the hand 
which pulls the trigger and releases the pent up force. * * * * Finally, 
granted a useful purpose in migration, granted an origin for the instinct, 
and granted recurring stimuli at the appropriate seasons, there remains 
the great problem as to how migration accomplishes its object once the 
instinct has been brought into play. How do the migrants find their way, 
and what determines the way to be found? * * * * It is indeed difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that there is some inherited memory of the path 
and goal, as the knowledge cannot be traditional or the action imitative 
when young birds migrate for the first time unguided.” 

The gentleman certainly presents a very great number of problems for 
solution and the classical explanations seem to make no better headway 
than in exercise and fatigue. Is it too bold to hint that perhaps these 
birds have a power similar to that of the mathematical prodigy or the 
telepathist? 

When the larva of the Yucca moth is mature it crawls out of its 
nest through an aperture, lets itself down to the ground by a thread, bur- 
rows into the earth and spins an oval cocoon underground, in which it 
remains till the following summer: Each flower of the Yucca is wide 
open for one night only. Fourteen days before the time of the flowering 
of the Yucca, that grub begins to shown signs of life, and the moment 
the flowers of the plant open, the silvery moths escape from their pupal 
envelopes. The female penetrates into the wide open bells and there en- 
deavor to possess herself of the pollen, not with a view of devouring it, 
but that she may carry it away. Having gathered the pollen, she aban- 
dons the despoiled flower and forthwith seeks another. Having found 
one, she seeks a favorable spot on the surface of the pistil and there de- 
posits her eggs. Always she limits the number of her eggs so that the 
young grubs will not eat all of the seeds in the pod. About one half 
of the seeds are thus left to insure a crop of flowers for the following 
year. After the eggs are laid the moth darts to the top of the stigma and 
stuffs the pollen into the stigmatic funnel, thereby fertilizing the seeds 
and thus providing nourishment for the larvae when they hatch. 

The above is an exceedingly condensed statement of what has been 
so beautifully stated by that eminent authority, Anton von Marilaun. 

Upon these facts the following comment has been made, but as we 
are quoting second hand, the author of it is not known. “The marvel: 
ously adaptive instinctive activities of the Yucca moth are performed but 
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once in her life, and that without instruction, with no opportunities of 
learning by imitation and, apparently, without prevision of what will be 
the outcome of her behavior; for she has had no experience of the subse- 
quent fate of the eggs she lays, and cannot be credited with any knowl- 
edge of the effect of the pollen upon the ovule.” 


Just as Mr. Wells is handing down the final decree, adjudging that 
it is utterly impossible that there should be any intelligence back of these 
instinctive acts, there bobs up an awkward series of facts like those mani- 
fested by the stick-insect, Dixippus Morosus, which prowls about by night, 
but falls into a rigid catalepsy whenever it is illuminated. It spends the 
day thus hypnotized, and its stillness conspires with its admirable protec- 
tive architecture to merge it with the twigs on which it lives. In this 
state it can be put in strange attitudes, and will hold them, just like a 
hypnotized man and just as hypnosis is in ourselves a phenomenon that 
happens in the highest parts of the brain, so with these insects: a Dixippus 
whose brain ganglion has been removed will prowl restlessly and aimlessly 
around, and never shows any signs of “shamming dead’, even when bright- 
ly illuminated, touched or jarred.” 


We suspect that the “inherited memory” theory is apt to run into 
some difficulties in an attempt to explain the conduct of the Yucca moth. 
So far as any particular moth is concerned, without instruction and with 
no opportunities for learning by imitation, her acts might well be those of 
the first of her species. They are performed but once in her lifetime and 
this is indeed a precarious foundation upon which to erect a racial cus- 
tom. It is also a trifle difficult to understand how she is to inherit a mem- 
ory of the effect of the pollen upon the ovule. This demands that she 
have an inherited memory of a fact of which she presumably is, and always 
has been, ignorant. Perhaps the grubs surpass the moth that laid the 
eggs from which they hatched. It is probable that this year the Yucca 
will be ten days late in its blooming. Are we then to suppose that some- 
where within the anatomy of those dear little grubs we shall find tucked 
away an inherited memory, “Season of 1934. Do not bestir yourselves 
too early. The season will be ten days late.” 

Thus we have presented to us a most wonderful picture of inherited 
memory. The Yucca moth has an inherited memory of the needs of the 
coming grub: the grub has an inherited memory of the needs of the com- 
ing moth! 

Really the only problem that remains to be solved is whether the dog 
is chasing the tail or the tail is chasing the dog. 


Do you recall that when an old, sluggish, one-celled amoeba gave 
some very remarkable evidence of adjusting its action to obtain the great- 
est advantage from a purely fortuitious incident how loth the scientists 
were to concede to it any capacity for mental action? 

Inherited memory indeed! Has the starter on your automobile in- 
nerited its memory? Without previous instruction, with no opportunity 
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of learning by imitation, and without prevision of what will come of its 
behavior, whenever matter and electricity are arranged in proper form 
your automobile starts. You may replace your starter with a new one 
every day of the year and the replacements will do their work upon the 
very first attempt. 

Poor amoeba! Poor Yucca moth! How presumptuous any claim to in- 
telligence! Yet even a barometer is capable of gathering information of 
which the lord of creation remains, for the most part, densely ignorant. 

Nor does the theory of inherited memory seem to fare much better 
when we consider the case of the white ant. Of these creatures Maurice 
Maeterlinck observes, “There is no animal, as we shall more than once 
have occasion to observe, so little bound by routine as our insect, or so 
ready to display almost human adaptability to circumstance. * * * * Let 
us not forget, by the way, that most of our own inventions can be at- 
tributed to chance. In nearly every case it is a suggestion, a hint from 
nature, which sets us on the road. The important thing is to profit by 
the hint, to develop it and carry it further: and this is precisely what the 
termites have done, as ingeniously and methodically as we could have 
ourselves. In the case of man these things become the triumph of his in- 
tellect: what is done by the termites we ascribe to the force of circum- 
stance or nature’s own special genius. * * * * These agglomerations, 
though disconnected, are subject to the same central administration; and 
so fully capable of communication with each other that if, in one of the 
threes, the team of pretenders which the termites always keep in reserve 
to fill the place, in case of accident, of a dead or not sufficiently fertile 
queen, should be suppressed, the inhabitants of a neighboring trunk will 
immediately start rearing a fresh troop of candidates for the throne. * * * * 
But do the blind members of the termitary act in concert? In their re- 
public silence does not prevail, as in the ant-hill. We cannot tell how they 
communicate with each other, but must not therefore deny that such com- 
munication may exist. At the least attack the alarm spreads like wildfire: 
defense is organized, urgent repairs are effected with method and system. 
Further, there is no doubt that these blind citizens regulate as they please 
the fecundity of the queen; retarding or speeding it by increasing or reduc- 
ing the salivary secretions which they bestow on her. Also when they 
consider that there is an excess of soldiers, they restrict the number by 
ordaining that those whom they regard as useless shall die of starvation 
and be subsequently devoured. As soon as an egg appears they decide 
the fate of the creature to be hatched from it, and, by means of the food 
they supply, make it, at their choice, either a worker like themselves, a 
queen, a king, a winged undifferentiated adult or a warrior. But whom 
or what do they obey: they, the workers? Their sex, their wings and. eyes, 
are sacrificed to the common good; they are charged with all the various 
tasks, they are the harvesters, navvies, masons, architects, carpenters, gar’ 
deners, chemists, nurses, undertakers. It is they who work, and eat, and 
digest, for everybody; and, groping in their invincible darkness, burrow’ 
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ing in their caverns, eternal prisoners of their hypogeum, they surely would 
seem least of all fitted to understand, to know, to foresee and distinguish 
what has imperatively to be done. 


Is the explanation to be found in a more or less coordinated series of 
purely instinctive acts? Impelled by the innate idea, do they at first me- 
chanically hatch from the majority of eggs workers like themselves? Do 
they, then, in obedience to another and no less innate idea, hatch from 
precisely similar eggs a legion of individuals of both sexes that are equipped 
with wings, that are not blind or castrated, in order that these may pro 
vide a king and queen and shortly afterwards die en masse? And does a 
third idea compel them to produce a certain number of soldiers, and a 
fourth urge them to reduce the effectiveness in the garrison, when the 
garrison requires too much food and becomes a burden? Is this all a 
mere game of chance? It may be so, although it is legitimate to doubt 
whether the extraordinary prosperity, the stability, the harmonious under- 
standing, the almost unlimited duration of these vast colonies, can depend 
solely upon a uninterrupted sequence of lucky chances. If chance can do 


all that, we shall have to regard it as coming very near the greatest and — 
the wisest of our gods. 


But let us pass on, for we are now merely quibbling about words. 
In any event, the hypothesis of instinct is no more satisfactory than that 
of intellect. It may even be less so, for we have not the smallest idea of 


what instinct is, whereas we do, rightly or wrongly, believe that we know 
something of the nature of intellect.” 


We have presented to you the ideas of Maurice Maeterlinck as he 
has set them forth in “The Life of the White Ant.” 


Men long have marvelled at the way news is spread among the bees, 
the ants, the animals. Along this line come strange stories about the plains 
Indians, the black men in their jungles, and primitive peoples like the 
southern mountaineers. The Standard Dictionary mentions the natural 
clairvoyance of the Scotch Highlanders. Hunters tell weird tales of the 
heavier fur grown in anticipation of the approach of an unusually cold 


winter. There are those who think that wild geese know the coming 
weather in advance. 


Maeterlinck continues, ““However terrible, however inhuman the or- 


ganization of the termitary may appear, the organization we carry in our- 


selves is based on the same design; the same collective personality, the same 
unceasing sacrifice of the innumerable parts to the whole, to the common 
good; the same system of defence, the same cannibalism of the phagocytes 
in the matter of dead or useless cells; the same blind, obscure, dogged toil 
to achieve unknown ends; the same ferocity, the same specialized processes 
of feeding, reproduction, respiration, circulation of the blood etc.; the same 
complications, the same solidarity, the same appeals in case of danger, 
the same equilibrium, the same internal police. Thus it happens that after 
1 profuse haemorrhage the red corpuscles at once begin to proliferate, in 
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obedience to an order issued one knows not whence; the kidneys help the 
exhausted liver which has to let the toxins through; and all this without 
our intellect, which imagines that it governs from the height of our being, 
having ever been consulted or possessing the power to intervene.” 

Is it by such a detour that we have come again to the main thoro- 
fare leading to catalysis in ourselves? Is it true that we have within 
ourselves an engineer in charge of maintenance and construction? 

We quote from “The Nature of Life” by Eugenio Rignano. “ ‘If we 
are going to compare the organism to a machine,” says Stefani, ‘it must 
be to a machine which can make, preserve and reproduce itself, and which 
can, in addition, repair any breakages which may occur.’ 

Even if it were possible to explain the organism as being a physico- 
chemical machine, the most fundamental question would still remain un- 
answered—viz., how did this machine make itself? As Kant says: ‘the 
machine has merely moving power; but the organism has, in addition, 
formative power.’ 


The purposiveness of ontogenetic development is too evident to be 
denied seriously. 

It results from the convergence of manifold morphogenetic activities 
towards one sole end, that is, towards the formation of a marvelous func- 
tional unity, every part of which serves to maintain the life and guarantee 
the well-being of the whole. We repeat that nothing even remotedly 
analogous is to be seen in any physico-chemical process of the inorganic 
world. To quote Grassi again: “When a person considers the way in which 
a chicken springs from an egg he experiences a deep feeling of wonder; 
the biologists is acquainted with the smallest details of this process of de- 
velopment, but this feeling is in no way diminished, for he sees a miracle 
take place before his eyes; it is as if he should see a palace growing of its 
own accord, without the help of workmen, out of a heap of bricks and 
plaster, with its windows and doors gradually opening, and its panes and 
shutters, its balconies and furniture taking shape.’ 

This ‘harmony of composition’ as Driesch calls it, has indeed a touch 
of the marvelous. ‘Experiment shows,’ he writes, ‘that the organs of the 
adult which, in spite of their complexity, form an indivisible whole, arise 
from the reunion of several elements each of which develops independent- 
ly. There must, therefore, be some harmony presiding over the relative 
position of the parts of the embryo, as a result of which the independent 
elements unite to form a whole. We call this harmony ‘harmony of com- 
position.” An excellent example of it is to be seen in the development of 
sea urchins, in which the mouth and the intestine develop independently, 
but when the development is completed the two organs fit together per- 
fectly. 

Ontogenetic development evidently aims at a predetermined end: ‘In 
all of its general features,” writes Conklin, “development is teleological. The 
end is apparently in view from the beginning. Consider, for example, 
the development of the eye: the retina with its sensory rods and cones, the 
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lens with the ciliary processes and muscles for focussing, the transparent 
cornea and humor—each and every portion of the organ develops toward 
an end, or shall we say for the purpose of vision, and yet there is no vision 
until after all these parts are formed and connections have been made with 
the central nervous system, which does not occur until late in develop- 
ment, sometimes, as in the case of the rat, some time after birth.’ 

The most striking display of purposiveness in ontogenetic develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the organism forms in itself organs which will 
later serve for its conservation. The formative activity seems, in other 
words, to be endowed with a ‘prevision’ of future needs, as when, for ex- 
ample, to quote Conklin’s illustration, it creates the organ of sight in the 
embryo while still in the maternal womb, although it will be of use to the 
individual only in its extrauterine life; it creates the stomach and all the 
other parts of the digestive apparatus, useless to the embryo which is still 
nourished by the maternal blood, and the lungs, though no respiratory 
function is yet necessary. 

Thus ontogenesis seems ‘marshalled’ by some occult intelligence or 
‘entelechy’ in the same way as the construction of a machine and the ar- 
rangement of its different parts is presided over by the mind of the engi- 
neer. 

Of how this engineer works within the human body Maeterlinck has 
this to say, “We know nothing about all this, we have not the remotest 
idea of what it is in our body that issues the essential orders on which the 
maintenance depends; we know not whether these be merely mechanical, 
automatic effects, or measures taken deliberately by a kind of central pow- 
er or general direction that watches over the common good. * * * * All 
that we can be certain of for the moment is that our confederation of cells, 
when it requires food or sleep, movement, heat, cold, multiplication, etc., 
does what is necessary or orders it to be done; and precisely the same thing 
happens when the confederation of the termitary requires soldiers, work- 
ers, reproducers, etc. * * * * We can, if we prefer, attribute the succes- 
sive phenomena of the termitary, as of our own body, to an intelligence 
dispersed throughout the Cosmos; etc.” 

It is in these words that Mr. Sinclair sums up his conclusions, “In 
other words, we are getting hints of a cosmic consciousness, or cosmic un- 
consciousness: some kind of mind stuff which is common to us all, and 
which we can bring into our individual consciousness. Why is it not sensi- 
ble to think that there may be a universal mind-stuff, just as there is a uni- 
versal body-stuff, of which we are made, and to which we return?” 

Is it too great a tax upon your credulity tq believe that into the nerve 
tissue of the adrenal glands, as into the nerve tissue of the brain, there 
may come electrons which, through catalytic action, may govern life 
processes and intuitional thinking? For we do know by experience that 
many of our ideas merely pop into our consciousness “Mere remembr- 
ances”, you say? How is remembrance to account for thoughts that 
nave had no previous existence in consciousness? This is much like the 
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problem of prevision of the Yucca moth. Yet in such abstruse matters as 
mathematics such thoughts come. Sir William Rowan Hamilton, previous 
to the 15th., day of October, 1843, had had no consciousness of the funda- 
mental relations of quaternions but “On that day, he writes, he “felt the 
galvanic circle of thought close; and the sparks that fell from it were the 
fundamental relations between i, j, k,” just as he used them ever after- 
wards. 

-Are we entitled to credit the evidence of our senses when to all ap 


pearances the answers to complicated problems flash through the brain 
of the mathematical prodigy? 


Was it through some such process as this that Kubla Khan issued 
from the brain of Samuel Coleridge, who, as a child, was timid and fret- 
ful and thus gave some evidence of adrenal instability? 


Aldous Huxley has given a very vivid description of how whole 
series of visions come and go in the delirium of fever. Here we have 
another instance of where adrenalin content is running very high. But 
Mr. Huxley alleges that the experience gave him an understanding of 
how the imagery of poets originates. 

We have mentioned those rare individuals who know time. Mr. 
Sinclair vouches for this statement. “The psychic Jan gives such ‘auto- 
suggestions’ to himself when he goes into a trance, and tell his trance mind 
to bring him out at a certain moment. How the trance mind can measure 


time as exactly as a clock is another of the mysteries, but that it happens is 
beyond doubt.” 


From the number of problems presented by Dr. Thompson it would 
seem that we need a new approach to this knowledge so necessary to the 
young migrants and to the Yucca moth and her grubs. Indeed, do we 
not need a new approach to the knowledge by which the somnambulist 
manages to avoid the perils that so frequently beset his path? However 
great the apparent peril, there is no real danger for him so long as he re- 
mains in the condition popularly described as ‘unconscious’. This use of 
the word unconscious is, in our judgment, inaccurate but it well expresses 
what Mrs. Sinclair had in mind when she said, “Anyway, it is possible 
to be unconscious and conscious at the same time. 

Mr. Sinclair’s thoughts drifted toward a cosmic consciousness. Mons. 
Maeterlinck presents two pictures from which we may make our choice. 
‘How tragic is man’s situation! All religions have felt, all religions have 
agreed, that his chief, perhaps his only, enemy—call it evil or sin, the 
cause is always the same—is matter; and, on the other hand, within him 
there only is matter, even the quality that despises matter, that condemns 
it and would fain stamp it out at all costs. And not only within him, but 
in all; for energy, even life, is doubtless merely a form, a movement of 
matter; and matter itself, as we view it in its vastest form, where it appears 
to us forever dead, inert and motionless—matter itself, by some supreme 
contradiction, is animated by an existence incomparably more spiritual than 
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that of our mind, Is it not from the most mysterious, the most intangible 
and imponderable of forces that it derives the elastic, etherial fluid that 
confers the fearful, vertiginous, untiring, immortal life of its electrons, 
which since the beginning of things have been whirling like frantic planets 
around a central nucleus? 

But take whatever direction we may, we shall arrive somewhere, at- 
tain something: and that something will be other than annihilation, for of 
all the incomprehensible problems which distract this thin brain of ours, 
annihilation is surely the most incomprehensible. It is true that annihila- 
tion, to us, means the loss of our identity, of the little memories of our 
ego—in other words, unconsciousness. But that implies too narrow a 
vision. 

There must be one of two things: either our ego will become so great, 
so universal, that it will lose or completely shake off the memory of the 
absurd little animal it was on this earth, or else it will go on being small, 
and will drag this wretched image through the countless eternities: a male- 
diction beyond the torments of the Christian Hell.” 


Among the more advanced thinkers there no longer remains any doubt 
that all matter—all body-stuff—is electrical. Our own investigations have 
led us to the conclusion that all life and all intelligence are likewise electri- 
cal. These thoughts of Messrs. Sinclair and Maeterlinck are but the faint 
echoes of the thoughts long since voiced by those philosophers of the an- 
cient Vedas. As Mrs. L. Adams Beck (E. Barrington) has told us in 
her “Story of Oriental Philosophy”, ““Vedantic thought penetrated to the 
Inmost Being of nature, saw it as the dynamo of the universe and humani- 
ty as a part of the dynamo—not subject to it, except in so far as every 
part is subject to the whole—but changeless, deathless, eternal, dynamic 
as the source itself. And this conception and the enormous conclusions 
to which it led the thinkers of India have not yet been grasped by the 


western world. 


So they accepted Absolute Being, which functions on all planes, in 
every form of existence and is pure essence, bliss, beauty, wisdom, in- 
stantaneous and spontaneous and yet a Process. And having said this, 
they fell lamed on the threshold of discovery, and they could only repeat, 
‘Not so. Not so.’ knowing that all attempt at expression travestied the 
inexpressible. 

Great indeed were those thinkers. They became, though human 
enough, half deified in the belief of India because of the wisdom with 
which they faced the conclusions implied in the stupendous recognition 
of the true place of man in the universe.” 

Man as intuitively flutters about his altars as does the Yucca moth 
about its flowers. The wise men of the Upanishads declare that there is 
within him a quality which, because it is in itself Reality, enables him 
to conceive it. It is a something divinely simple that entirely transcends 
reason. 
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What the great mass of mankind has so long willingly accepted upon 
the promptings of its intuition the Rationalist demands shall be confirmed 
by his judgment and it is strictly to that judgment that this appeal has 
been made. At no point has there been any intentional departure from a 
strict adherence to physico-chemical laws. The time is ripe for integration. 
Science has long stood in urgent need of a Supreme Intellect for the teleo- 
logical ordering of its evolution. 

Long, long ago, long before the time of Anaxagoras, those philoso- 
phers ot the Vedas, unabashed and unafraid, pictured the soul as standing 
before the Absolute, solemnly and unshrinkingly asserting: “THOU art 
the Self, and what THOU art that am I.” 

Had they but said that the “I” is the electrons and the protons that 
are the creation of the ineffable Ether then those ancient Vedic poets and 


the very modern Dr. Robert A. Millikan would find themselves standing 
on much the same ground. 


: 


